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FRIENDS AND THEIR MEETING-HOUSES—IV. 


We accept a very kind invitation to spend 
a few days at Montclair, a pretty rural settle- 
ment of northern New Jersey, occupied main- 
ly by the families of New York business men. 
The lawns and cottages show excellent taste 
and care, and the roads are very fine. It 
nestles among the hills, and must be a pleas- 
ant summer home. 

The old town of Bloomfield is very near, 
but its newer rival has quite outstripped it in 
elegance and beauty. 

Orange is $nly a short ride from Montclair, 
and it is here that New York Friends 
have established an Indulged Meeting to ac- 
commodate members living in the vicinity, as 
well as those who only spend the summer 
months in the neighborhood. 

It was set up about a year ago, and but 
little effort has been made to give notice of 
its existence. Recently an advertisement 
was put into the local papers, which brought 
it to the notice of a good many more. 

Our Friends are glad of the opportunity 
to take us to the meeting held on the 29th, 
and we are surprised to find that every seat 
in the comfortable little audience room is oc- 
cupied, and more have to be brought in to 
accommodate those who are late. 

It was evident that many present were not 
familiar with Friends’ manner of worship, 
but the close attention paid to the spoken 
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word showed an interest in what was said, 
and we felt that the few Friends that com- 

e Orange Meeting need only to be faithful 
in word and work and their cause will grow. 

On Third-day, the 3lst, we are again on 
the road, traveling through a part of New 
York that is new to us, on our way to attend 
Purchase Quarterly Meeting, held at Pur- 
chase iu this month. The weather could not 
be improved upon, and field and roadside are 

reen and luxuriant as in early summer, 
estchester county is a very garden spot for 
the agriculturist. The farms are large, with 
fine orchards that must yield abundant crops. 
The pear trees are bending under a weight of 
luscious fruit, but apples are not as plenty as 
usual, 

One farm of a thousand acres has a herd 
of three hundred cows, of the best stock. 
The milk is sent to New York. It was a 
sight to gladden the heart of a dairy woman 
to see this troop of bovine beauty wending 
their way leisurely to the place of milking, 
some with udders so full that the health-giv- 
ing fluid was wasting as they went, makin 
this literally “a land flowing with milk,” an 
we may add “honey” also, judging from 
what the abundance of the orchard bloom 
must offer to the —_ little bees, 

The Meeting of Ministers and Elders was 
held on Third-day afternoon, A few minis- 
tering friends from other parts of New York 
Yearly Meeting were present. The Educa- 
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tional Committee of New York Yearly Meet- 
ing met at the close of the select meeting. A 
oa good attendance of members of the com- 
mittee gave evidence of the interest awak- 
ened in regard to this important subject. 

The report of the school at Easton was 
read, and the work of the committee having 
it in charge was endorsed. The Chappaqua 
Institute was reported as having been free 
from debt through the liberality of three 
friends who had made up the deficiency that 
remained, amounting to $3,000. The meth- 
ods of work for the committee were discussed 
at some length. It was felt that more schools 


for the guarded care of Friends’ children 


are needed, but the difficulty of maintaining 
them in neighborhoods where there are few 
children seemed to stand in the way, the pub- 
lic:schools being generally so good that those 
not Friends could hardly be relied upon to 
aid in their support. It was concluded that 
the first work in this direction for the com- 
mittee was to make inquiry in regard to the 
school funds belonging to the several meet- 
ings, so as to report at the next meeting of 
the committee what amount was available. 

On Fourth-day the neat and attractive 
meeting-house was well filled, excepting the 
galleries, which remained unoccupied. After 
gathering into an impressive silence, Thomas 
Foulke arose, and repeating a part of the 8th 
Psalm, “When I consider Thy heavens, the 
work of Thy fingers, the moon and the stars 
which Thou hast ordained, what is man that 
Thou art mindful of him, and the son of man 
that Thou visitest him?” followed with a tes- 
timony to the watchful care of our Heavenly 
Parent over all the creatures He had made, 
and His goodness to man in that He has be- 
stowed upon him the gift of His own Holy 
Spirit. 

The same train of thought was continued 
in an exercise that followed, based upon the 
words of the Apostle, “ Hold fast the profes- 
sion of your faith, without wavering.” Other 
testimonies were handed forth, and the occa- 
sion was felt to be a baptizing season. 


In the after meeting the usual routine 
business was attended to. As at Westbury, 
all the Queries were read, with the answers 
to the four replied to at this time. 


In the Women’s meeting a caution was 
extended that the young be tenderly dealt 
with, remembering the gay young life was 
like the bloom of spring, and in due 
time, if nurtured with loving care, would 
yield its harvest of precious fruit. The con- 
cern spread over the meeting in a flow of 
feeling that evinced the yearning of the 
mother heart to the precious youth. The 
voice of supplication was raised for these and 


for the older, that all might be found doing 
the will of our Heavenly Father. 

The report of Chappaqua School was read 
in both meetings, and the committee having 
the school in charge was continued for an- 
other year. The advices were read in both 
meetings. 

On Fifth-day the very “ windowsof heaven” 


d | seemed opened, and the rain poured down in 


torrents. It interfered somewhat with get- 
ting to the Youths’ Meeting, as many of the 
farmers have open vehicles, and are not pre- 
pared for facing so heavy a storm. There 
was, however, a good attendance, including a 
number not accustomed to a Friends’ meeting. 
Isaac Hicks, of Westbury ; John Shotwell, of 
Rahway, and John Onderdonk, of New York, 
occupied a considerable part of the time of 
the meeting, and were attentively listened to. 
The application of many of the figures and 
allegories of the Scriptures to the spiritual 
conditions of the Church at the present time, 
the necessity of greater watchfulness, that 
the personal rectitude called for by our holy 
profession be realized, and the possibility of 
attaining to a fuller measure of perfection in 
character and life, were the themes most 
dwelt upon. There was little of the doctri- 
nal spirit manifested in these public testimo- 
nies. All were inyited to come to the wit- 
ness for truth in their own souls as the true 
teacher and guide. The occasion was one 
that seemed calculated to draw closer the 
bonds of Christian unity. 

Our inquiries in regard to the establish- 
ment of Purchase Meeting were not as fully 
answered as we could have desired. The 
original meeting-house was built in 1727. 
For a few months in 1778 it was used as a 
hospital for the sick of the Revolutionary 
army. In 1797 it was enlarged to its present 
size by an addition on the east sjde. 

The Quarterly Meeting was established in 
1745. It was held sometimes at Harrison’s 
Purchase, the same as is now called Purchase, 
and sometimes at Oblong, in Dutchess coun- 
ty, and was called by both names. Since 
1796 it has borne its present title. 

Recently great improvements have been 
made in the house. The galleries have been 
cut away to half their original size, and the 
floors are neatly carpeted, a committee 
room was taken off the main audience room 
and fitted up for general use. 

The house is in a grove of fine old forest 
trees, which separates it from the building 
erected on the same ground by the other 
branch of the Society for public worship. 

Eighth month 3d, 1883. L. J. R. 





Tov didst touch me, and I yearned for 
Thy peace.—St, Augustine. 
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* that she was twelve years old, and these 
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THREE NOTICEABLE LIVES OF SCOTTISH 
PEASANTS. 


A brief sketch of the touching history of 
the brothers Bethune may be fitly prefaced by 
a short account of the remarkable woman— 
Annie Macdonald—who was their maternal 
grandmother. She was born in a remote part 
of the Highlands of Perthshire, on New Year’s 
Day, 1738—a day memorable in Scotland as 
“the windy Saturday,” because of the terrible 
storm which it brought. Her father owned 
@ little land, and was a poor, hard-working 
man, who maintained his family and kept him- 
self free from debt. He died early, leaving 
his wife and children with no one to care for 
them; and the young widow—thinking that 
there was more hope of work further south— 
traveled down as best she could, with her 
little girls, to Kilmeny, in Fifeshire, where 
they obtained employment and a cottage from 
a kind farmer. 

Annie was the youngest daughter, and was 
engaged in tending cattle. She was a thought- 
ful, conscientious little girl, with a mind of 
no ordinary cast; and probably it was not 
only the absence of religious instruction, but 
was partly owing to the long hours she passed 
alone with Nature, that she was beset with 
religious doubts and difficulties from the time 





writing. Wishing to share with a friend in 
affliction the comfort with which she herself 
was comforted, she tried to put her thoughts 
on paper by imitating “the little letters in 
the Bible.” She) was afterwards given the 
alphabet ‘as used in writing, and this was all 
the instruction in the art which she ever 
received, though in later life her letters were 
— and lengthy. We are told that to the 
last her handwriting was uncouth, and her 
spelling defective—peculiarities shared in 
common with some of higher education—but 
which did not hinder her familiar correspon- 
dents from reading her communications with 
ease.* 
The loss of a lovely little girl was her first 
great sorrow; but a far heavier one followed 
in the death of her husband, under singularly 
distressing circumstances, just twelve years 
after their marriage. They were then livin 
in a ver wild and secluded place, call 
Ferney Hill. No other cottage was near, and 
from their lonely and loftily situated habita- 
tion, surrounded by rocks, heath, and furze, 
they looked away over distant mountains to 
the waters of the German Ocean. Here they’ 
led a peaceful, happy life until one fatal night 
which saw both the beginning and the end of 
the mortal illness of the husband and father. 
His wife could not leave him ; and the children 
were too young to send for assistance, though 
at last, in desperation, she dispatched the 
eldest girl to the farm where her husband had 
worked. Then was felt in all its bitterness 
the pressure of that poverty which was no 
trial in the days of health. She had neither 
lamp nor candle with which to see his face. 
A live coal taken from the fire, and held in the 
tongs, was the only light which enabled her 
to know when he was at rest from the agony of 
suffering which had made farewell words im- 
possible. 
He needed no human help when, in the 

early morning sympathising friends assem- 

* A passage from a letter to a daughter tried with 
unkind treatmentin asituation, will show how wisely 
she could counsel:—‘‘ We read your letter with deep 
sympathy, and we all feel for you as we ought, But 
we must not increase those little crosses with which 
God may be pleased to exercise us, by putting into the 
cup bitter ingredients of our own foolish making— 
this, to my great grief, I have often done, und I must 
now warn youagainstit. Affliction, whether of mind 
or body, is not sent for nought; and instead of mur- 
muring and repining, we should bear it patiently, and 
as coming from the hand of Him who loveth whom 
He chasteneth. Those who bear their crosses thus, 
suffer least. But if we indulge in a fretful disposition, 
and look to the mere agents as the cause from whence 
the evil comes, our own imagination rarely fails to 
make the matter much worse, and to occasion us 
more pain than there is any reason for. ... Letevery 
painful occurrence, and all that is disagreeable in 
your journey,through life—from whatever immediate 
cause it may proceed—let all things, I say, urge you to 
prayer and supplication. Make your cause known to 
Pod ; and when you have poured out your spirit before 
Him, and as it were laid yourself at His feet in hum- 
ble dependence, on his providence, and unfeigned 
submission to His will,then all His dispensations 


toward you, and even the crosses with which He may 
see meet to visit you, will appear sweet.” 






























caused her sore distress. The only schooling 
she ever had was from a fellow-servant who 
taught her to read in the evenings, and the 
Highland lassie used to go out with her cows, 
provided with the Assembly’s Shorter Cate- 
chism and a book of ballads, her youthful 
mind being sometimes exercised by a tempt- 
ation to prefer the lighter mental food. She 
loved to study her Bible, and could not make 
herself comfortable by adopting the easy 
method of bringing down the standard of 
Christianity to fit with her own practice. 
Her timid, sensitive nature—needlessly har- 
assed, it may be, by the hard theology which 
she would almost certainly hear at times— 
passed through many trials; but a sermon on 
what might seem an unlikely text (John v. 
29) was a great help to her, and marked a 
stage in her religious life. 

At theage of twenty-five she married 
James Christie, a farm-servant. _He was a 
God-fearing!man, whose care over her was 80 
tender and so watchful that the neighbors used 
to say that he was afraid to let the winds of 
heaven blow on her. Theclaims of wife and 
mother did not cause her to forget the duties 
of a daughter, for, with her husband’s sanc- 
tion, her mother became an inmate of their 
home, and was lovingly ministered to both 
spiritually and temporally in her declining 
years. It was not until after her marriage 
that Annie Christie made her first attempt at 
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bled, among whom the desolate widow alone 
was tearless. She was thus left with her 
children—the youngest only five weeks old— 
and her mother all dependent upon her. But 
her faith in God did not waver. Her own 
words will best show this :— 


“After my husband died I thouglit in myself, 
* How shall I bring up a family tor God with- 
out the assistance of the father?’ SolI took a 
‘vow upon me, that as I was trysted with low- 
ness of spirit, I would give myself and these 
children He had given mein covenant to Him. 
‘If He would be my God and the God of these 
children, I engaged to bring myself under 
every obligation to be ready to run His errand, 
whithersoever He called me, whether in suff- 
ering work or servile work, whether to duty 
or to warfare: and I engaged, not in my own 
strength, but in His strength, and His own 
Spirit and grace. And I prayed, if it was His 
holy will to accept of my covenant transaction, 
that He would let me know it, by keeping His 
hand both about me and m ben my chil- 
ren, that He would keep them from the evil of 
the world while in the world.” 


With anoble spirit of sel f-dependence, Annie 
Christie maintained by her own labor not 
only her fatherless ‘children, but her mother 
also. {She was tall and strong, and she worked 
desperately hard, renting an acre or two 
of barren land in a wild, romantic spot at a 
little distance from the home of her happ 
married life. Here she kept a cow; and, 
beautiful stream flowing past her cottage, she 
availed herself of this in bleaching home- 
made linen. Sometimes boiling was required, 
and then she would sit up all night to attend 
to this, spinning in the intervals of leisure. 
At harvest time she was engaged as a reaper ; 
and often when the day’s work for her em- 
pee was over, she would toil on by the 

ight of the harvest moon far into the night, 
attending to her own little crops. 

This excessive labor wasaccomplished on the 
scantiest and most insufficient fare. In the 
morning she often set all the porridge before 
her children, and if they left any she would 
have breakfast herself, if not she went with- 
out it. Sometimes she had only one meal in 
theday. Once, when she had given then: their 
dinner, she had neither food nor money left, 
nor did she know where to get either. In this 
strait she applied to her covenant-keeping 

in prayer. That same afternoon a lad 
sent for her and gave her a supply of mad. 
Too much overcome for words she burst into 
tears. The lady questioned fher as (to the 
cause of her agitation, and then charged her 
never again to be so circumstanced without 
coming to her for relief. 

One golden rule of this brave peasant 
woman was never to borrow; and when—her 
children being grown up—she endeavored 
to earn her living in less laborious fashion by 


et 
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spinning carpet-worsted for the Countess of 
Leven, at 2d per day—which was then the 
common wage for woman (some food, it is 
supposed, being added)—she did not feel easy 
to inhabit without rebt one of the cottages 
which were supplied by the Countess for the 
very poor. Annie Christie thought that as 
long as health and strength remained to her 
she ought not to avail herself of such help; 
and she removed to another village where she 
supported herself by spinning flax ; her aged 
mother having died about a week after the 
change of abode. 

At the end of eleven years she went to live 
with and help her married daughter Alison, 
whose husband, Alexander Bethune, had 
saved enough to enable him to take a farm. 
But a hard landlord, too high a rent, and a 
succession of unfavorable seasons were ruin- 
ous to his hopes. At the end of four years 
he was turned out, not only all his own saving 
sacrificed, but also those of the two brothers 
who had worked with him, and the £10 which 
Annie Christie had laid aside from her 
scanty earnings. Now she went back 
penniless to her former occupation, adding to 
it school-keeping. Meagre and defective as 
her own education had been, yet her pupils 
made astonishing progress under the teaching 
of her vigorous mind, and in after years they 
often aan of her with veneration and affec- 
tion. She dearly loved children, so that the 
employment was, doubtless, a pleasant one to 
her. She had to give it up at last from deaf- 
ness and increasing infirmity, but she contin- 
ued as diligent as ever, sitting long at her 
spinning-wheel, though this was becoming a 
very poorly-paid labour. 

At the age of eighty-two she would still 
sometimes engage in out-of-door work, and 
walk three miles to her home afterwards with 
no support but her staff. Reading, writing, 
and meditation filled up her leisure hours. 
When worn with the burden of a life that 
spread over nearly a century, she might seem 
but little fit for couversation, to those who saw 
for the first time her attenuated frame, as she 
sat with her head resting on her withered 
hand; but it was only needful to speak of 


‘Him in whose closer presence she looked soon 


to be, and her countenance would light up, 
her eye would brighten, and her voice resume 
something of its early power while she would 
talk for, perhaps, an hour with scarcely any 
intermisson. A care for the reputation of 
others had always marked her conversation. 
The sound of detraction pained her, and she 
delighted in looking at the bright side of a 
character. 

Her deafness increased towards the close of 
her life, and she would sometimes request her 
visitors to sit where she could see them, and 
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then, though she could not hear their voices, 
she would speak freely on the themes that 
were dearest to her, even when bodily weak- 
ness made this a great effort. Once, when 
asked if she were not anxious to enter on her 
heavenly rest, she replied, “There are ten 
thousand reasons that would make me wish 
to depart; but there is one that balances and 
quiets them all—it is the will of God that 
1 remain.” 
It was on the 28th of February, 1831, in 
her ninety-fourth year, that the end came. It 
. was in the evening, and her daughters were 
helping her from her bed to the sofa, when 
she said, “ Lay me down, lay me down! Let 
me sleep my last sleep in Jesus!” and peace- 
fully and silently, in a very short time, she 
passed away. She had obeyed the injunction, 
—Trust ye in the Lord forever; and in the 
Lord Jehovah was her everlasting strength. 
Here was a'striking instance of how poverty, 
being mixed with faith and love in her to 
whom it was —. purified and elevated 
the soul instead of crushing and degrading 
it. Even her intellectual nature flourished 
in what we should think an unlikely soil ; 
neither heart nor mind was stunted by the 
conditions of her life—Friends’ Quarterly 
Examiner. 
(To be continued.) 





A HARD VIRTUE. 


Forbearance, considerateness,—we need 
them everywhere we go. Qur common im- 
perfections are mutual limitations. They 
demand self-restraint, patience, mutual con- 
cession. These virtues are hard, but so are 
all. These are especially hard, because they 
are incessant. I will tell you what will help 
much to make them practicable, perhaps 
easy. Do them for God. It is God's ends 
that demand them, which demand these 
almost more notably than some others. His 
greatest end is Love. No material or intel- 
jectual progressg no prosperity in church, 
state or home; no moral, religious, social or 
philanthropic interest—is so precious to him 
as the mutual sympathy among his children, 
out of which alone his two great aims can 
reach fruition. ‘hose two great aims are the 
development of our race and the elevation of 
our individual characters. Humanity can- 
not progress, save as we stand closely by each 
other, heart and hand; our own characters 
cannot beautify themselves, save as we attain 
to the unselfish benevolence which is the 
comprehensive symbol of the divine charac- 
ter. What is hard for yourself, then do for 
God. Let his love be the reward of your 
eelf-sacrifice. He has made self-sacrifice the 
law of the universe: each thing, each being, 
depends on and gives itself for the other. 


The extinction of self is the paraphrase of 
love. Be sure that in habitual self-constraint, 
in self-forgetfulness for others’ good, in con- 
siderateness, in forbearance, in yielding to 
others’ views and wishes, so far as conscience 
will allow we are both rejoicing and resem- 
bling him. If he should mark iniquity, who 
should stand? Tet not us, then! “ Let not 
us judge one another, but judge this rather, 
that no one put a stumbling-block or an 
occasion to fall in his brother’s way.” So (is 
it not sweet, is it not manly ?) says the zealous, 
persistent, self-confident, but self-sacrificing, 
the, of all men, most manly Paul. And also, 
“ Love is the fulfilling of the law.” Where- 
fore, to go back to his Master for a general 
maxim, “‘ Have salt in yourselves and have 
peace with one another.”—Joseph May. 





A WORK FOR THE YOUNG. 
An Essay read at the Temperance Gathering at Lons 
don Grove, Eighth month 18th, 1883. 

In theory almost every oue will admit that 
the basis of a temperance education centers in 
thehome. There only can the very little ones 
be reached, and by awakening their prejudices 
against evil appearances, cultivating their 
young reasoning powers, and encouraging 
taste for elevated pleasures and a love for the 
pure and good, impressions are made that 
will last their lifetime and prove a strong 
barrier against all temptation. 

Parents, fail not to build this fortress around 
the hearts and minds of your little ones; 
such teaching will prove a blessing now to 
rm and your children and doubly bless you 

th in the future. 

For practically such home education is 
sadly neglected. Parents either through faith 
that their children will grow up good men 
and women without any special guidance, or 
ignorant of a child’s ability to comprehend 
vital principles, or indifferent to the results 
consequent on such an omission of duty, or in 
the busy pursuits of life which often seem so 
necessary for comfortable physical support, 
permit the golflen opportunities for home 
work with the children to pass unimproved. 

Conszious of this deficiency in our homes, 
the teacher’s work must necessarily be in- 
creased and her duty made more imperative, 

The school, both Sabbath and secular, is 
the next place where we meet the children, 
the next best opportunity for instilling the 
temperance sentiment and the principle of 
total abstinence. While we realize that the 
rum traffic would soon cease were the ranks 
not supplied from those now in our schools, 
the teacher’s duty becomes sacred. There 
are many teachers who realize this responsi- 
bility and are fulfilling a beautiful mission, 
yet many are proving themselves unworthy 
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the higher demands imposed by their profes- | * as a strength and inspiration for the 
o at 


"While home and school are both deficient 
in their God-given work, the labor made more 
difficult by this neglect must fall on,other 
shoulders. 

Manhood and womanhood are attained with 
no established principles. Society is not en- 
tered with firm footsteps, denoting character, 
positively unwilling to waver from the narrow 
path of right and purity, but with unsettled 
minds ready to be influenced by the society 
in which they may chance to fall. 

And the power of the influence which can 
be exerted in social intercourse is wonderful. 
We cannot live to ourselves alone, nor should 
we desire to do so. We will be felt, either as 
a power for good or for evil, or as a dead 
weight upon society infusing stupidity into 
all we meet. 

Shall we not comprehend the reality of life 
and shake off this listless indifference and 
realize that the next place beyond home and 
school for earnest labor is in‘society, the young 
with the young. 

Here is the place that we,—the youn 
women, can exert an influence. We should 
make ourselves most positively felt in favor 
of total abstinence. 

If we are silent on the subject in the pres- 
ence of young men, or avoid the subject with 
those who have tendencies on the weaker side 
then do we give our influence to encourage 
them in the downward course, and when they 
become older and are enslaved by the drink- 
ing habit, with the baser nature impressed on 
the countenance, and the mind stupefied and 
disqualified for useful citizenship, such a one 
may look back to us, his young friends, and 
say, “ Why did they not give me of their 
strength to resist this temptation. Instead 
of their smiles, why did they not sound an 
alarm in my ears, positive and strong, that 
might have saved me from this ruin ?” 

May we not save others of our young 
friends from a similar fate who are still free 
from this bondage but yet are taking the first 
incautious steps in the same pathway, and 
even those who have never in any way been 
addicted to the vice, thrown amongst the temp- 
tations of the world need a positive influence 
from us to strengthen them in weaker mo- 
ments. 

By many young people it is supposed that 
an interest and labor in reform will modify 
or interfere with the social delights and mer- 
riment of our youth. But a little thought 
and observation should oprinee every well- 

isposed young person that pleasure is only 
deepened and intensified when our influence 
through all the joyousness of occasions is ever 





While we are not yet permitted to cast our 
ballot to assist in destroying the worst evil of 
our land, let.us use all the opportunities we 
already possess, nor shirk smaller responsi- 
bilities because we cannot assume the greater. 

May those young people who have received 
the proper training in their homes and schools 
feel the responsibility resting upon them to 
help direct the footsteps of their less favored 
friends. 

Were we not so familiar with the horrors 
connected with the evil of intemperance, or 
were they not of so frequent occurrence and 
were they not promoted by many fashionable 
and alluring pleasures, we would rush to the 
rescue as now we hasten when fire or flood 
endanger the lives of our friends. 

But we young people are sometimes dis- 
couraged i. from places where we expect 
to hear wise counsel and sincere advice come 
sentiments advancing moderation in drinking 
but not total abstinence. 

Let us not be too easily influenced, no mat- 
ter from what high standpoint these words 
may be heard, but see the greater need for 
work to counteract the influence given by 
such expression from such places and such 

le. 

hile so monstrous an evil exists in our 
midst, permeating all classes of society, the 
rich and the poor, the talented and the un- 
talented, destroying happiness in otherwise 
peaceful homes, spreading destruction and 
misery broadcast throughout the land, we 
should all earnestly labor to eradicate the 
dauses and destroy its power. 

The points of attack are many, no one of 
which can be viewed as the only right one, 
but labor in all is needed for the successful 
overthrow and permanent annihilation. 

However small we may imagine our influ- 
ence to be, let us see to it that every look and 
word be emphatically impregsed in the right 
direction. G. K. 


¢ 





THE opinion that is hurtful is not that 
which is formed in the depths and from the 
honest necessities of a man’s own nature, but 
that which he has taken up at second hand, 
the study of which has pleased his intellect ; 
has perhaps subdued fears and mollified dis- 
tresses, which ought rather to have grown 
and increased until they had driven the man 
to the true physician; has puffed him up 
with a sense of superiority as false as foolish, 
and placed in his hand a club with which to 
subjugate his neighbor to his spiritual dicta- 
tion. The true man even, who aims at the 
perpetuation of his opinion is rather obstruct- 
ing than aiding the cause of that truth for 
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the love of which he holds his opinion; for 
truth is a living thing, opinion is a dead 


thing, and transmitted opinion a deadening | in Friends’ Intelligencer of an All-day Tem- 


thing.— Macdonald. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


To tHE Eprrors or Frrenps’ INTELLI- 
GENCER :—I was very much interested in the 
extracts from the proceedings of “ London 
Yearly Meeting,” printed in a recent num- 
ber of Friends’ Intelligencer, especially in the 
expression of sentiment on the part of several 
members of the meeting relative to Friends 
in this country with whom they are not in 
correspondence. The feeling thus expressed, 
and the desire manifested for a reunion of the 
disunited parts of the body, aroused in my 
mind a lively response. The influence of 
the Society of Friends in the government of 
the world has been very great, but just at a 
time when the truths it had taught during 
nearly two hundred years were being recog- 
nized, not only in the politics, but in the 
religion of the world, a large part of this in- 
fluence was thrown away by the unfortunate 
division. Can we regain any part of what 
was then lost? May not the expression of 
sentiment in the London Yearly Meeting be 
an indication that should be attended to and 
improved? Should not Friends be prepared 
at least to grasp the hand of friendship if it 
should be, or if it has been extended toward 
us? I have felt it right to call the attention 
of the readers of Friends’ Intelligencer to the 
er re: J. 

lumbus, O., Eighth mo. 13th, 1883. 


To THE Eprtors :—I have a few quotations 
that I felt I would like to offer for Friends’ 
Intelligencer, ee they may be of benefit 
to its readers. The first one is from the Scrip- 
tures, a proverb which reads, “The liberal 
soul shall be made fat; and he that watereth 
shall be watered also himself.” This is a 
promise, like all others which God has made, 
that never fails. 

The next one a Friend once said, “ We 
cannot think too lowly of ourselves if we do 
not despair.” To me this is hope and conso- 
lation. 

It is said that before Robert Barclay be- 
came a Friend, he one day attended Friends’ 
meeting, where, after a silence, some one arose 
with these words: “ In stillness there is full- 
ness. In fullness there is nothingness, In 
nothingness, all things.” Barclay soon after 
became a Friend. It is in silence that we 
behold the wondrous works of God; it is 





while beholding these that we feel our de- 
pendence on the Supreme Ruler; and it is 














posed to make the question of “ High 
versus “ Prohibition” the subject for the morn- 
ing, which was agreed to. 
spoke favored high license as the most that 
could be hoped for in the present state of 
society, the expression was very strong against 
any compromise with the demoralizing traffic. 
The hope of success was believed to depend 
upon the better enlightenment of the people, 
ens the young. It was urged that the 
effe 


LOCAL INFORMATION, 
Temperance Work.—The notice published 


erm Meeting to be held at London Grove 


eeting-house in Chester co., Pa., on the 18th, 


drew together a large company of Friends and 
others from the neighborhood, and several 
who are actively engaged in the work in more 
distant places. The early morning was dull, 
but as the day wore on it became all that 
could be desired. 


The meeting was an informal one, gotten 


up by the local committee to increase the in- 
terest of the younger members of the Society 
in the cause, and it was gratifying to see so 
many of these respond to the call. 


At the opening of the meeting it was pro- 
© ”» 


License 


hile some who 


ct of intoxicants upon the vital organs 


should be made a subject of study in our 
schools, and our children be thus early pre- 
pared to resist the temptations to indulgence 
in a habit that is so destructive in its tenden- 
cies, and when once formed so hard to eon- 


quer. Prohibition by legal enactment and 


statutory law was the object that should be 
‘labored for, and a’ wider circulation of tracts 


and leaflets bearing upon the subject was ad- 
vocated. 

A very interesting paper written by Neal 
Dow was read, showing what has actually 
been gained through legislation. 

An interval of an hour and a half gave 
opportunity for social greeting, and the good 
cheer from the well-provided baskets hidden 
under the carriage seats. Cloths were spread 
on the clean grass beneath the venerable 
trees that give grateful shade to the ample 
grounds, and all were invited to share the 
abundant feast. 

At the time adjourned to the audience, in- 
creased by later arrivals, again assembled. 
The exercises were varied by an essay and 
recitations from the younger portions of the 
assembly. 

The whole proceedings were of an inform- 
ing and animated character, and well calcu- 
lated to deepen the interest in the subject of 
Prohibition. If more meetings of the kind 
were held in other parts of our Yearly Meet- 
ing, they might have an excellent effect on 


while in this latter state that we are enabled | the young, to whom it was acknowledged we 


to fulfill the will of the Father. W. 


must look for the wiping out of this. great 
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evil. The essay read will be found in another 
part of this paper. 





On First-day afternoon the 19th, a Con- 
ference was held at Homeville (the extreme 
western limit of Western Quarter), by the 
Temperance Committee of that Quarterly 
Meeting. It was a satisfactory occasion, the 
life and interest in the subject increasing as it 
was unfolded by the speakers in attendance. 
Robert Hatton, who has recently settled 
within the limits of Pennsgrove Meeting, and 
Samuel Swain, of Bristol, were present, and 
had good service in the cause. 

The Conferences of this Quarter are held 
monthly, the next one will be at Pennsgrove. 

Eighth mo. Wth, 1883. R. 
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PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MO. 23, 1883. 


Our Common BrornerHoop.—It is one 
of the problems that the wisdom of our Chris- 
tian civilization has not yet solved, How far 
the individuality and the material interests 
of nations and peoples can be maintained and 
the common brotherhood of the race acknow- 
ledged. 

That nearly 2,000 years should have passed 
since it was made a distinctive tenet of a 
religious faith, and so litile advance towards 
its attainment resulted, is evidence of the slow 
progress that the world makes towards its 
highest ideals, and of how long it takes to 
awaken the great heart of humanity to its 
best interests. 

In the forward progress, so slowly making, 
the great drawback of all enlightened com- 
munities is the load of debris left as an in- 
heritance of the times when might gave right, 
and passion and impulse were the levers of 
motion. This must mar the work and hinder 
the consummation so greatly to be desired, 
“when nation shall no longer lift up sword 
against nation nor men learn war any more.” 

lt is this inheritance from the ages that 
the religion of the present has to contend 
with—is encumbered with. Leaders and phi- 
lanthropists in the Church are realizing this, 
and changing the methods of work. Less 
and less is the voice raised in defence of 
particular dogma , the cry, I am for Paul and 
I for Cephas, grows fainter along the lines, as 
I am for the Christ, the Anointer, rises on the 








clearing atmosphere of humanity. Less and 
less is religion divorced from morals ; men— 
religious men —are wakening up to aconscious- 
ness of the meaning of that ancient declara- 
tion, “ What God hath joined together let not 
man put asunder,” and though this was first 
enunciated in behalf of marriage, it becomes 
all the more significant when we take in the 
momentous fact, that all progress in the right 
direction is dependent upon the purity, the 
sanctity of this relation. There can be no 
true recognition of human rights and rela- 
tionships without pure lives and pure homes. 
They are the foundation stones for the super- 
structure of society that the coming ages must 
build. 

All our reforms, all our struggles must 
make the home and its sanctities their chief 
reliance. Where men and women cherish 
the sweet and tender emotions that cluster 
around the domestic hearth, the influence, 
like the bubbling spring, overflows to freshen 
and enrich all within its reach. 

So from home to home its benedictions 
pass, and the little rills meeting and com- 
mingling will become broader and deeper 
until the whole ocean of humanity feels the 
refreshing and ennobling impulse. 

Let us all work for this end, that its com- 
ing may be hastened through our endeavor. 





DIED. 


BARTON.—On First-day morning, Eighth 
mo. 12th, 1883, after a lingering illness, at her 
residence, in Philadelphia, Maria, wife of 
Samuel Barton, and only daughter of the late 
William and Prudence Adams, in the 73d 
year of her age. 


DEMING.—Suddenly, on Seventh month 
19th, 1883, at Stamford, Delaware co., N. Y., 
Anne J. Deming, aged 35 years, daughter o 
John J. and Rebecca A. 8. Janney of Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


JOHNSTON.—On the evening of Eighth 
mo. 20th, 1883, at her residence, Penn Hill, 
Lancaster co., Pa., Merey K., widow of Alex- 
ander Johnston, in her 63d year; a minister 
of Little Britain Monthly Meeting. 


PLUMSTEAD.—On Fourth-day, Eighth 


mo. 15th, 1883, Rebecca, wife of Robert Plum- 


stead, of Upper Darby, Pa., in her 79th year. 


SMITH.—On Eighth month 3d, 1883, at her 
residence, near Mullica Hill, N. J., Caroline 
W. Smith, aged 45 years; a much beloved 
Minister of the Society of Friends. 

This dear Friend was not a birthright mem- 
ber, but in early life felt that duty called her 


to apply for. membership, and she became a ee 
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member of Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting. At- 
tending faithfully to the unfuoldings of Truth 
upon her mind, a prvelane gift of Geena Min- 
istry was conferred upon her. In its faithtul 
occupancy she grew therein, much to the com- 
fort and edification of those among whom she 
labored. Her health being precarious, she 
was unable to go much abroad, but her labors 
of love were much appreciated wherever she 
became known. She endured for years much 
bodily suffering with exemplary patience and 
resignation, and we can but feel that in her 
early removal the loss to her precious family 
and to the Church has been very great, but to 
her it has doubtless been «a happy release; her 
purified spirit now enjoys that ‘‘reward in 
store fur the righteous.’ A. J. P. 








For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

NIAGARA—A THRICE TOLD TALE—VI. 

I should like to find language adequate to 
describe the view unfolded this glowing sum- 
mer day (Eighth mo. 10th) from the utmost 
pinnacle of the Convent of Loretto overlook- 
ing Niagara. The situation is the very high- 
est attainable in this region, and is as near 
the Horseshoe Falls as the judicious archi- 
tect might venture to place an edifice which 
it was hoped might stand for centuries and 
be the religious retreat of many generations 
of women, and the educational home of young 
maidens for years to come. 

Yonder—broad, silvery and tranquil— 
comes the noble river from. the southwest, 


which bears oceanward the vast waters of 


the Great Lakes, seemingly unconscious of a 
ripple upon its breast. A distinct line of 
breakers marks the commencement of the 
rapids, and the surface is broken into an 
eternal, roaring, plunging fury, as unconge- 
nial to the serenity above as is the tempest to 
the calm. Islets of picturesque beauty lie 
firm and safe amid the tumult of the great 
waters. Rich and fruitful are these—the 
homes of singing birds and the vantage 
ground of the Children of Flora. Cedar 
Island is a crescent shaped strip of land lying 


right at the foot of the convent, connected | e 


with the main land by bridges, and traversed 
by a good carriage road. This makes a 
pleasant afternoon stroll for us, and is prob- 
ably half a mile in length. We go off at 
the northern end, and then follow a smooth 
pathway to the very brink of the rocky 
table, down which the great waters solemnly 
plunge in calm obedience to the great law of 
Creation, the immutable Word of God, 
which we call gravitation. We pass onward 
till we gain a position almost facing the ma- 
jestic descent, and sit down awed and tran- 
quilized by a solemn glory that no one has 
ever' adequately praised or painted. Toe 
snowy mist cloud is forever ascending from 
the downy abyss of waters, and the arch of 
Iris extends in more than a semicircle from 





one side to the other of the dividing island 


which should have been ever as it was once 
the “Island of Iris,” instead of Goat Island. 
As we look, the abundant mist and the glow- 
ing sunbeams build a secondary arch, and 
the wealth of color reaches its culminating 
point. We have the serene blue of the over- 


arching sky, the transparent sea green of 
the descending waters, the whiteness of the 


broken and comminuted floods, the pure 
semi-transparent cloud of spray, the vivid 
living green of forest, green-sward and moss 
bank, the brown foam that remains upon the 
deep after its mighty plunge, and the shifting 
fitful glory of Iris as the descending sun’s 
slant beams, also in obedience to immutable 
law, work their wondrous alchemy. “It is 
good for us to be here” was the heartfelt cry 
of the rapt disciple when his eyes beheld a 
glory that was more than that of earth, and 
he felt the benediction of the Divine Presence. 
Who would not desire to make Niagara an 
altar and a shrine, and call all the children of 
men to join in an anthem of accordant joy 
and triumphant praise. And yet it is not 
evident that this wondrous scene has any 
exalting power on the souls of men. The 
place which should be the most sacred here, 
in the closest presence of infinite beauty and 
grandeur, is occupied by a hostlerie, stored 
with poisonous liquors which are offered to 
the insensate passers-by, and half intoxicated 
men lounge sleepily in arm chairs on the 
piazza, fanned by the watery breath of the 
cataract, and closing their eyes upon inex- 
pressible beauty. “A whiff of stale debauch ” 
is noticeable even here. We Americans, who 
deem every thing possible, and who are so 
sure that all wrongs can be righted if we only 
set about it with due energy, desire the con- 
fiscation of such pestiferous property, and 
that ‘this temple of Jehovah may be made 
and kept clear of pollution, and sacred to 
lofty thought and uplifting harmonies, for- 


ver. 

The State of New York has a commission 
at work on the other side, arranging for the 
permanent consecration of Niagara Falls, 
and its rescue from the coarse utilitarianism 
which cares not for the things that speak to 
the soul, but would appropriate them all to 
mammon, “the least erected spirit that fell 
from heaven.” Speed the day of deliverance 
when a great State shall with generous grace 
conserve and hold for mankind that which is 
supremely beautiful and excellent in majesty, 
and cleanse away from its sacred precincts 
all that offends the finer sense—all that pol- 
lutes and poisons the springs of human life. 

Before descending from the convent heights 
we take a survey of the remarkably smooth 
and fertile plain which extends to the north 
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and west from the banks of Niagara river to 
Immediately behind the 
cultivated 
tract of land as level as a floor, divided into 
large, symmetrical fields, and covered with 
maturing crops. This is the monastery farm, 
consisting of 200 acres, and with the convent 
property it would be a domain that might 


the far horizon. 
convent we observe a beautifull 


the heart of a prince with pride. There 


are herds of kine grazing contentedly on the 


rich pastures, and a remnant of forest yet re- 
mains upon the fair fields. The Fathers 
have not stripped away all sylvan beauty 
from their territory, and certain ancient 


patsaeee of the forest, with borderings of 
ope: 


ful young neophytes, will for generations 
comfort and bless with kindly shade the 
coming man. Orchards, too, are planted 
and are ready to bear their fruitage when 
summer is a little older, while a large and 
carefully tended garden is plainly the source 
of the vegetables which supply our table. 
But any visitor from the States must be 
struck by the scarcity of the population. A 
colony of Italian hea are busy as bees 
constructing a broader roadway for the Can- 
ada Southern Railway, and one or two lay 
sisters are occupied in the convent garden. 


But besides these there is hardly any sign of 
human activity. The sleepy little hamlet of 


Drummondville is about a mile to the north- 
west and is the only town in view on this side 
of the river. Why are not towns as thickl 
dotted over this fine region as in aoa 
ing localities in the United States, and what 
paralyzing power has the rule of England, 
that Anglo-Saxon and Celt here are so un- 
progressive, and just over the border so im- 
petuously energetic, so confident and so 
jubilant. The contrast is very impressive. 
The unmodified Englishman, blonde, stout, 
stolid and direct, has his habitat on the Cana- 
dian fields; the Irishman with his unconquer- 
able hate for Saxon rule and all his race 
characteristic, dark and bright; the Cana- 
dian Frenchman, so curiously different from 
the conquering race; and the rugged Scotch- 
man with his traditions of heroic steadfast- 
ness, are material from which the homogene- 
ous people of Canada are being evolved. 
Judging from physiognomy, the aboriginal 
Indian contributes something to the forming 
strata of Canadian population. ° 
Our convent view of the Niagara does no 
reach far down the river. Its entire length 
is only 26 miles—22 from Lake Erie to the 
falls and 14 miles from the falls to Ontario. 
The phenomena which are included in Nia- 
gara scenery culminate at the Whirlpool, 
some three or four miles to the northward, 
where the river turns abruptly at right 
angles, in its swift career, and. finds egress 








for its immense volume of tormented water 
toward Lake Ontario. 

To reach this interesting point we take the 
train on the Canada Southern Railroad, and 
in a few moments are set down at Clifton, 
whence a carriage bears us the remaining 
distance of a mile and a half. As we must 
expect at Niagara, a toll-gate is placed at the 
entrance which admits to the view, and every 
visitor pays fifty cents for entrance and a 
ride down the steep precipice which incloses 
the boiling chaldron, that so lately engulfed 
the strong swimmer who dared its fury. We 
walk through the house, pass down a stairway 
a considerable distance to a convenient plat- 
form which overhangs the circular amphi- 
theatre where the imprisoned flood in blind 
fury seeks egress, roars and rages. There 
are seats, and we may rest at this halfway 
station and meditate on the rounded surface 
of the baffled waters and their picturesque 
environment. 

The drainage of almost half a continent is 
here strangely condensed, heaped and hurled 
aloft, whirled round, and then finding an 
outlet, however inadequate, rushes onward 
with fury and power unspeakable on its way 
to the deep oan depths of Ontario, where 
soothed under the blue heavens, cradled in 
the caressing arms of this mysterious sea, it 
is prepared to issue forth peaceful and soft 


among the fairy-like islets of the St. Law- 


rence, and onward adown the mighty river to 
the Atlantic. 

We rest here a season and then walk across 
to the wooden railway down the rocks, and 
taking seats in the waiting car are swiftly 
enough launched downward the perilous-look- 
ing incline. I grasp the slender rods which 
hold a canopy over us, and when just in the 
swiftest, steepest place, am conscious of a 
buzz and whirr, a sharp, painful sting in the 
face, and a most unwelcome presence there. 
With one hand I brush away the enemy and 
receive another painful sting on the knuckle, 
which dissipates all my sense of joy in the 
sublime. But we are safely at the bottom of 
the incline. Fresh plantain leaves cool the 
fever of the sting, and we are soon content- 
edly rambling along the low pathway which 
winds about the foot of the precipice to the 
near marge of the tormented waters. Here 
we sit and contemplate the wondrous cajion 
in the Silurian rocks which has been cleft by 
the river in its long incessant battle with re- 
sisting earth barriers. 

We are told that within the memory of 
those now living the Falls have receded 100 
feet. The plunge of the mass of waters is a 
constant and active force which antagonizes 
the firmness of the ancient rock ribs of the 
earth; the ice wedge, with each returning 
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winter, silently and irresistably rends asunder 
the masses between which it can find the 
slightest crystalline fracture, and the trick- 
ling rill of the spring time in its gentle way 
aids in the conquest. 

Table Rock, once the favorite point of 
view for tourists, has sunk in the abyss, and 
its form and dimensions are now a matter of 
history. 

No record can be kept of the working of 
the river behind the veiling waters, but we 
know that the deepest part of the current 
must, by its weight, have the greatest wearing 

® power. Accordingly the Canadian Fall has 
taken the deep horseshoe form, and this bend 
becomes deeper and deeper eyery year. By 
. experiment that was deemed satisfactory, the 
waters at the center of the Horseshoe Fall 
are found to be twenty feet deep, and the 
rich green color and the great softness and 
grandeur of the descent at this. point is due 

to the remarkable depth. 

Sir Charles Lyell estimates that the rate of 
the recession of Niagara Falls is, on an ave- 
rage, about one foot a year. If this continues 
5,000 years, the Horseshoe Falls will be far 
higher up than Goat Island, the American 
branch of the river will be drained dry, and 
the American Fall will be a dry precipice. 

® So say the seers. 

As we sit to-day on the brink of the 
whirlpool, down in the noble amphitheater 
of rock, we may get a good lesson in regard 
to the logical structure of the crust of 
the earth in these parts. Some tremendous 

* agency has managed to scrape away any 

; mountainous masses if such ever existed at 
Niagara, and has left symmetrical parallel 
strata of the deposits of the old Silurian seas 
in their normal order, but dipping somewhat 
toward the south. As we sit aa to-day, and 
judge by the unassisted eye, the layers appear 
perfectly horizontal. 

Before leaving Niagara, we clamber down 
the bank in front of our convent and come 
close to the river’s brink. Here is a carriage- 
way continuous with that which traverses 
Cedar Island, and this skirts the shore to the 
little Clark Hill Islands, which are close to 
the marge and at the very beginning of the 
rapids. We have then a ramble past the 
whole of that tumultuous “cadence of the 
waters” which has been accounted by some 
as impressive and grand as any portion of 
the scenery of the river. There should be 
an avenue of trees to insure abundant shade, 
and there should be restful seats for contem- 
plation, in order that no one should hurry 
past such inspiring scenes, and then the 
mile’s walk would be an unmitigated delight. 
As it is, one feels a little weariness when we 


» reach the densely wooded isles, which lay 
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hold on the mainland by means of two fine 
little suspension bridges (Castor and Pollux), 
and after paying the fifty cents toll, proceed 
to explore the secrets of this fairy-like park 
in the midst of the roaring rapids of Niagara... 
The islands lie very low, only a few inches 
above the water, and platforms, stone pave- 
ments and causeways are needful among the 
cedars which form a foundation for the 
bridges. A carriage drive skirts the outer 
shores, giving fine views, but the best enjoy- 
ment is for the leisurely walker, who finds: 
safe pathways, pavilions and adequate bridges- 
everywhere, and who can pass from the wild, 
fierce roar of the gréat waters, to sheltered! 
woodsy places where the quiet rippling of 
narrow rills and the luxuriance of flower-life 
allure to rest. It isa rich place for a bota- 
nist’s ramble, for many forms of more or less 
familiar plant life flourish in this watery 
pontine and these are quite undisturbed by 

uman interference. On the day of our visit 
(Eighth mo. 10th) the water willows were out 
in richest bloom. Neither of us had ever 
seen it before, and we took care to secure 
specimens for examination. It is an herb 
which rises from the shallow waters to the 
height of two feet, looking precisely as if a 
whole forest of willows were about to claim 
possession of this poetic place. From alter- 
nate axils of the opposite leaves, long pedun- 
clen heads of delicately beautiful, rose purple 
flowers depended, each flower .having two 
stamens, and each stamen two anthers. Gray 
calls it Dianthera Americana. This is the 
only member of the Acanthus family I have 
ever seen. 

At the end of the stroll through a watery 
labyrinth, over cypress roots, knees and 
trunks, we come to the burning spring, long 
known to fame, where bubbles up from a 
spring petroleum gas enough to make a nota- 
ble torch. This proves that Niagara Rock is 
oil-bearing to some extent, if that were not 
already a matter beyond conjecture. A cot- 
tage is built over it, and out upon the piazza 
we take a lingering survey of the fierce 
waters which dash past at the rate of 27 
miles an hour. I cannot give any word- 
picture of the scene, and only recommend 
others to seek as we have this communion 
with the untamed grandeur of the “Ke 
Loretto Convent, Can., Eighth mo. 12, 1883.. 





In 1840, after General Harrison had re- 
ceived the Whig nomination for the Presi- 
dency of the United States, accompanied by 
a number of gentlemen from New York, he 
stopped for dinner at the Washington House, 
Chester, Pa., and while there received the 
congratulations of the citizens of that place. 
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After dinner the cloth was drawn; wine, as 
usual on such occasions, was placed on the 
table, and several toasts were drunk. It was 
observed that Harrison drank water, and 
being thereupon pressed to take wine, he rose 
and said : 

“Gentlemen: I have refused twice to take 
wine. That should have been sufficient. 
Though you press the cup to my lips, not a 
drop shall pass their portals. I made a re- 
solve when I started in life, that I would 
avoid strong drink, and I have never broken 
it. Iam one of a class of seventeen young 
men who graduated, and the other sixteen 
fill drunkards’ graves, all through the habit 
of social wine-drinking. I owe all my health, 
we and prosperity to this resolution. 
Will you urge me now?”—Historical Sketch 
of Chester. 





THE PREVENTION OF INSANITY.* 


However legislation may affect some causes 
of this disease, the primary cause of a large 
proportion of cases is the want of self disci- 
pline on the part of those affected. Statistics 
show that insanity increases in a greater ratio 
than the increase of population, especially in 
those countries which have attained the high- 
est civilization, and where the people take the 
largest share in the government. Yet a 
healthy civilization surely does not induce 
mental derangement, and any advance in a 
right freedom of thought and action cannot 
be other than healthy. It cannot be desirable 
for the sake of quietude of mind to fall back 
into a state of society where the people re- 
main passive and sluggish under despotic or 
priestly rule. But if such advance be healthy, 
why is it that all cannot take that intelligent 
part in active life which their Creator intended 
they should take, without incurring the risk 
of losing the control of their reason. Every- 
one must be conscious of a growing indepen- 
dence in thought and action in all around us. 
Children towards their elders, peoples towards 
their rulers, show far less deference than they 
did only a few generations since. In so far 
as children and people know more than the 
children and people of a past generation knew, 
this is only right. To subject them to a con- 
trol at which their intelligence revolts would 
not help matters, but some control must be 
found, or the evils, which always follow the 
indulgence of uncontrolled or undisciplined 
thoughts and desires, will show themselves. 
May it not be that some have to» readily ac- 
cepted the responsibility of judging and act- 
ing which their growth in knowledge fits them 
for, while they have failed to recoguize their 
dependence on God for wisdom to direct them? 


een itihceeacareaahlhce iliac ecahinichchinamarathieathaemcntimiditatasents 
* Extractfrom Report of a Committee to the Phila- 
@iphiu Society fur Organizing Charity, Tenth mo., 1882. 
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Their growth in spiritual life has not kept 
pace with their growth in mental life. In 
freeing themselves from the shackles of the 
past they have become too confident in their 
own strength. An active mind is always on 
the alert to find something to do or say, and 
if it be unrestrained, it will often do and say 
very unwise things. Let anyone consider 
what would be the consequence to himself if 
he made no effurt to repress the foolish, or 
passionate, or insane thought that sometimes 
suggests itself to him. And the impulse, once 
indulged, would recur, and each time it re- 
turned it would be to meet a feebler resistance, 
till at last all power of the will would be gone, 
and that impulse, silly or wicked, would have 
the mastery, and insanity be the consequence. 
And to whom do not these thoughts occur? 
Besides those excited by the occurrences of 
the moment, bursts of passion, jealousy, or 
other evil desire, there are those foolish, or 
hurtful suggestions that too readily present 
themselves to anyone’s mind, sleeping or 
waking, like the whispers which Christian 
heard when he was passing through the valley, 
and which, as they are resisted or encouraged, 
pass over the mind like shadows, or become 
permanent abiders there. 

“We are such stuff as dreams are made 
of,” but if the dream takes possession of a 
man he becomes something other than him- 
self—a man beside himself. This weakness 
of the will, this powerlessness of ourselves to 
resist hurtful thoughts and tendencies, is in- 
herent in our nature. “What I would that 
do I not, but what I hate that do I,” said the 
apostle, and nothing but the same Power 
whose assistance he found, can save any of 
us out of the same fearful bondage. 

Of course, there is much insanity that does 
not thus arise. There are injuries to the 
brain itself; there are diseases which espe- 
cially attack it. But examinations of the 
brains of those who die in our insane hospitals 
show, that in only a limited number of cases 
is there organic or structural disease of the 
brain. The greater number of cases owe 
their origin to the indulgence of some uncon- 
trolled passion, either in the patients them- 
selves or their parents. Of 524 cases admitted 
into our hospitals in Pennsylvania last year 
for which a cause was assigned, 112 were 
ascribed to intemperance; 60 to lascivious- 
ness; 3 to the use of opium or tobacco; 47 
were cases of epilepsy; 26 were hereditary ; 
and 159 came under the general class of cases 
of moral insanity; leaving only 117 which 
could be certainly classed as originating in 
accident or unpreventible disease. True, 
much of this may be said of all disease. It 
was sin that “brought death into the world 


and all our wve,” but it seems to apply more 4 
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directly to mental disease than to any other. 
The change of sentiment respecting insan- 
ity which has taken place in the last fifty 
years, while very beneficial on the whole, needs 
watching. By many it is getting to be re- 
garded as always, purely and simply, an or- 
ganic disease—a visitation of God —for which 
no one is accountable; and not only has a 
morbid sentimentality arisen, which condones 
crimes as the result of uncontrollable im- 
pulses, but there is danger that this laxity of 
sentiment is furnishing not only the excuse 
but the cause for crime. As the sense of re- 
sponsibility lessens the uncontrolled passion 
becomes the uncontrollable, and the increase 
of crime and insanity proceed pari passu. 
This is the penalty which nations as well as 
individuals must pay who refuse to subject 
themselves to restraint, not the dwarfing re- 
straint of an ignorant age, but the subjection 
which wise men who feel their own weakness 
gladly yield to conscience and duty. “ That 
light to guide, that rod to check the erring 
and reprove.” The parental control, the 
priestly influence, the power of the king, 
may be less than they once were, and in 
many cases justly so, but all that ever gave 
them their right to be is unshaken. 
In looking over the records of the sup- 
causes of insanity contained in our 
ospital reports, how many there are which 
would not have been there had an absolutely 
healthy religious life been led by the sufferers. 
Not to mention those notoriously immoral, 
intemperance, sensuality and the like, how 
many others there are which would not throw 
off their balance minds habitually trained to 
accept all the occurrences of life as the right- 
ful discipline of an all-wise and loving Father. 
Loss of property, loss of friends, disappointed 
love, all the anxieties and perplexities of life, 
if accepted as they should be, instead of weak- 
ening the mind, would strengthen it to meet 
new trials and disappointments. 





IN a service which God’s will appoints, 
There are no bonds for me; 

For my inmost heart is taught the truth 
That makes his children free ; 

And a life of self-renouncing love 
Is a life of liberty. 





WHILE the seasons come and go, 
Field and meadow, wood and plain 
Blossom, fade and bloom again, 
And the tireless rivers flow. 
Creeds were born to live and die, 
Like the men who gave them birth, 
Living as they live, and passing 
As they pass away from earth. 
But unshaken, firm, eternal, 
Stands the living altar stone. 
In the soul’s most secret chamber, 
Where the priest is God alone. 
—Henry R. Dorr 


THE CITY. 
BY HORATIUS BONAR. 


Thou art no child of the city! 

Hadst thou known it as | have done, 
Thou wouldst not smile with pity, 

As if joy were with thee alone,— 


With thee, the unfettered ranger 
Of the forest and moorland free : 

As if gloom, and toil, and danger 
Could alone in a city be. 


The smoke, the din, and the bustle 
Of the city—I know them well; 

And I know the gentle rustle 

. Of the leaves in your breezy dell. 


Dey» hurry and evening’s riot 
n the city—I know them all; . 
I know, too, the loving quiet 
Of your glen at the day’s sweet fall. 


Yet despite your earnest pity, 
And despite its smoke and din, 
I cleave to the crowded city, 
Though I shrink from its woe and sin. 


For I know the boundless measure 
Of the true, and good, and fair; 

The vast, far-gathered treasure, 
The wealth of soul, that is there. 


You may smile, or sneer, or pity ; 
You may fancy it weak or strange; 

But my eye to the smoky city 
Returns from its widest range. 


My heart in its inmost beatings 
Still lingers around its homes. 
My soul wakes up in its greetings 
‘o the gleam of its spires and domes.’ 


You call it life’s weary common, 
At the best but an idle fair, 
The market of man and woman; 
But the choice of the race are there, 


The wonders of life and gladness, 
The wonders of hope and fear, 

The wonders of death and sadness, 
All the wonders of time are there. 


In your lone lake’s still face yonder, 
By your rivulet’s bursting glee, 
Deep truth I read and ponder, 
Of the earth and its mystery. 


But there seems in the city’s motion 
A mightier truth for me; 

’Tis the sound of life’s great ocean, 
Tis the tide of the human sea. 


Over rural fields lie scattered 
Rich fruitage and blossoms rare ; 
The city the store has gathered, 
For the garner of hearis is there. 


And the home to which I’m hasting 
Is not in a silent glen ; 

The place where my hopes are resting 
Is a city of living men. 


The crowds are there; but the sadness 
Is fled, with the toil and pain ; 

Nought is heard but the song of gladness; 
’Tis the city of holy men. 


And wilt thou my sad fate pity? 

Wilt thou grieve o’er my heavy doom, 
When within that resplendent city 

I shall find my glorious home? 
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WHAT RAILWAYS HAVE DONE FOR THE 
WORLD. 


The exposition of railway appliances now 
being held in this city serves to call to mind 
how recent have been all the important im- 
provements in the transportation of passen- 
gers, merchandise, and intelligence. The 
engineer is here, still hale and vigorous, who 
ran the first locomotive in America. So, too, 
‘is the engine he managed, yet intact and 
serviceable. Men are living on the banks of 
the Hudson, still strong and healthy, who 
witnessed the trial trip of the first steamer 
-constructed by Robert Fulton. One of them 
remembers how he ran a race with it and 
came out ahead. The vessel from whose 
deck the first Atlantic cable was paid out is 
staunch and seaworthy. The poles are yet 
standing, sound and erect, to which the first 
telegraph wires were attached. The wire 
that conveyed the first telephone message is 
yet in place and untarnished. All the great 
improvements in transportation have been 
made within the recollection of persons who 
-are comparatively young. Queen Victoria, 
it is said, in making her first visit to Balmo- 
ral Castle, made the journey in the same way 
the Queen of Sheba did when she went to 
visit King Solomon. A historian informs us 
that the citizens of Oxford who contemplated 
‘visiting London two centuries ago generally 
made their wills and took formal farewell of 
‘their friends. The custom of offering prayers 
in the churches for the protection and safe 
return of persons undertaking so long a 
journey was common. Not infrequently there 
were thanksgiving services on their return. 
There are persons in Illinois to-day who re- 
member when more time was needed to go 
from Cairo to Galena than is now required to 
pass half-way round the globe. 


The genius of the present age has been 
largely employed in devising ways “to get 
over the ground.” Especially has this been 
the case in this country. A necessity ex- 
isted here for rendering transportation over 
long distances cheap and speedy. The land 
within a reasonable distance of the sea and 
navigable lakes and rivers became quite 
densely settled at a comparatively early day. 
That laying somewhat remote from them was 
nearly worthless. The inhabitants were 
obliged to live almost entirely on the articles 
they produced. They were also obliged to 
manufacture what they wanted to use. Few 


productions raised a hundred miles from 
navigable waters paid for being transported 
that distance. Little except cotton and wool 
_ the cost of cartage a hundred miles. 

he early settlers of Western New York were 


eT 


ractically further from market than the in- 

abitants of Western Nebraska are now. The 
value of wheat was consumed in hauling it 
to the Hudson river. All the potatoes, corn, 
and fruit produced above the amount re- 
quired for home consumption were practically 
worthless. There was no traveling for pleas- 
ure and little for business. Every community 
in the interior of the country was distinct 
from every other one. It had its peculiar 
customs, manners, and dialect. All the im- 
portant towns were on the seacoast or on 
navigable lakes and rivers. The inhabitants 
of these places enjoyed a much higher civili- 
zation than those who lived in the interior of 
the country. They felt their superiority and 
were not averse to displaying it. The intro- 
duction of railroads tended to make every 
portion of the country of nearly equal value 
so far as location was concerned. Railroads 
gave a value to everything that was of use 
to any people anywhere. They also tended 
to equalize the intelligence of the people by 
making it easy to convey intelligence. 

As a civilizing agent there is nothing to 
compare with a railroad or other means of 
the cheap and rapid transportation of passen- 
gers, goods, and intelligence. Steam and 
electric communication furnish the best aid 
to the missionary cause. The steam whistle 
proclaims the glad gospel of progress wherever 
itis heard. The civilization of any country 
may be best measured by its means of trans- 
tation. In South America it is a mule, in 
India an elephant, in Arabia a camel, in 
upper Feypt a negro slave, in the United 
States and various European countries a lo- 
comctive. It is common to hear the remark 
that perfection has been well-nigh reached in 
the matter of transportation. There is little 
reason for believing:that such is the case. Im- 
provements in the construction of telegraphic 
instruments are being made constantly. The 
like is true in regard to almost everything 
connected with steam transportation. No 
piece of mechanism improves as fast as the 
steam engine. The present steel rail is vastly 
superior to the old rail made of soft iron. 
Although steam boilers have increased in 
number a hundred fold within a few years 
the number of explosions has been greatly 
reduced. Railway accidents do not increase 
with the increase of speed. Statistics show 
that the safest traveling is by rail. The elec- 
tric railway is as yet but an infant, but it is 
one of promise. The prospect is good for go- 
ing from Chicago to New York between break- 
fast and supper before the end of the present 
century. Telegraph stations are now as 
numerous as post offices, and soon every farm 
house may have telephone communication 
with the nearest village.— Chicago Times. 
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. NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 

‘ An Animated Crystal Globule.—Perhaps it 
may be remembered that about two years ago 
the Victoria Regina tank in the Royal Bota- 
nic Gardens, London, in which the water is 
always warm, began to swarm’ with a ver 
delicate, pretty, transparent little jelly-fish, 
quite new to scientific observers, unnamed 
and unknown. The professors who examined 
this curious little creature called it Limnaco- 
dium Sowerbeii, and by this name it became 
recognized in the scientific world. 

The mystery about the creature is this: 
The lily tank at certain seasons of the year 
is always cleaned out, and dried up, and no 
one could conceive whence the little fish 
came, how it survived, or how it multiplied 
itself. For a whole year it disappeared, and 
it was supposed to have died out, when, lo! 
this spring Mr. Sowerby (after whom it is 
named) found it in the tank again, and he 
summoned the wise men, who, with glass jars, 
bottles and nets, captured many of them and 
carried them away for examination. 

They were placed in the laboratory at Uni- 
versity College, in a tank of water always 
kept at a fixed temperature. There they 
lived, but they did not multiply; and Prof. 
Sowerby was sorely puzzled to find out how, 
and when, and where the young jelly-fish 
were produced, and by what meaus they had 


survived ‘the drying up and cleaning out of 


the tanks in the Botanic Gardens. This 
question is still unsettled; but about the 
middle of July some of the little creatures 
were seen to ae off crystal globules from 
their own substance, which might prove to 
be egg-bearers or female jelly-fish. Much 


as Adam parted with a rib to torm himself 


a wife, so these aquatic little bachelors ap- 
peared to detach from themselves one or 
more pee of animated matter, which, 
when first examined under the microscope, 
seemed to be filled with eggs. The investi- 
gation is still in progress; the result, anx- 
iously waited for by scientists, cannot yet be 
known. But if it be as it appeared at first, 
the process of reproduction and multiplica- 
tion will be explained, and the discovery 
will be a great reward for much careful 
observation. : 
Many may think this a matter of little 
consequence, and scarcely worth the thought 
given to it; but the majority will fully 
realize the value of scientific research after 
truth; and the establishment of genuine, 
well-tested facts by competent authority, in 
the minutest details of natural law—whether 
they be seen in the development of a jelly- 
fish or in the hidden workings of the human 
brain—are to the thoughtful full of a sol- 


air. 





Flowers in Bedrooms.—No doubt, bedrooms 


—in which, as a rule, very little gas is burned 
—are the apartments in which fi 

best. There is a very general impression, 
however, that, wholesome as flowers may be 
y | by day, they are by night very deleterious. 
Scientific men have declared that they give 
out oxygen gas by day and carbonic acid 
gas by night. Now, most people know that 
carbonic acid gas is poisonous, and it is very 
common to hear people talk as though a pot 
or two of geraniums might be expected to 
choke them in their sleep with the noxious 
fumes given off. It may interest such per- 
sons to know that experiments have been 


owers thrive 


made with the view of determining precisely 
what is the effect of plants on the night 
Volumes of air were taken about the 
middle of the day from various parts of a 


conservatory containing six thousand plants, 


after it had been closed for twelve hours. 


Out of ten thousand parts there were found 


to be 1.39 of carbonic acid. Now the purest 


of air out-of-doors contains ordinarily about 


four parts in ten thousand of carbonic acid. 


There is always more or less of it in the 


freshest of breezes, and the difference between 
the four parts in the open air and the 1.39 in 
the greenhouse was due chiefly, no doubt, to 
the action of the foliage. The air of the 
same greenhouse was similarly analyzed just 
before sunrise, and the carbonic acid 
amounted then to 3.94 parts in ten thousand, 


or as near as possible to the proportion al- 


ways met with in the open air. The action 
of the plants during the hours of darkness 
was thus barely sufficient to neutralize the 
production of oxygen during the daytime, 
and scarcely brought up the terrible car- 
bonic acid to the normal proportion in the 
atmosphere. This, it must be remembered, 
was the effect of six thousand plants in a 
single apartment. It seems pretty safe to 
assume that the mischief of a dozen or two 
in a bedroom is theoretical rather than prac- 
tical, and that those who like flowers in their 
bedrooms may indulge their fancy quite 
safely.—London Globe. 





CIVILIZED INDIANS. 


An Indian Territory special says the result 
of the recent leasing by the Arrapahoes and 
Cheyennes of the western portion of their 
reservation for grazing purposes is likely to 
revolutionize the entire Indian question. The 
rental is nearly $63,000 per annum, payable 
semi-annually in cash and cattle. The first 
payment was made a few days ago at the 
agency, every man, woman and child in 
the tribe interested receiving five silver 
dollars. In connection with this lease the 


»emn and healthy interest.— Christian Union. | Indians have started the cattle business 





themselves, having this week taken the initi- 
ative step. They have some 800 head of 
cows and heifers with 25 blooded bulls on the 
range north of the Cheyenne Agency. The 
pasture embraces the Clear Creek and King- 
fisher Valleys, and is claimed to be the finest 
razing land in the world. The United 
states Government will aid the Indians in 
this enterprise, the Interior Department hav- 
ing consented to invest as much in cattle as 
the Indians themselves, and turn them into 
the common herd for this purpose. Con- 
gress will at the next session be asked to 
appropriate $50,000 or $100,000. With the 
number of cattle now in their possession, and 
with the number to be contributed by the 
Government and the lessees of the grazing 
land, the Indians calculate that at the end of 
ten years, when the grass-lease expires, their 
herd will be worth $3,000,000. This will be 
a practical solution of the Indian question 
so far as the Arrapahoes and Cheyennes are 
concerned, as it will make the tribes self- 
supporting. The cattle now on the range are 
in good condition. The herd is under the 
management, of an experienced white man. 
The employes are principally Indians. The 
enterprise is warmly endorsed by Secretary 
Teller, Commissioner of Indian Affairs Price, 
United States Agent Hunt, and others, all of 
whom unite in pronouncing it a great stride 
in placing these tribes on a subsisting basis. 
* —Chicago Tribune. 


ITEMS. 


ALL the sugar of Japan is made from sor- 
ghum, and in 1878, 71,000,C00 pounds were 
exported. 


THE gold value of a Bland dollar is now 82} 
cents. ‘The value of a trade dollar is 87} cents. 


THE Northern Pacific ‘last spike’’ excur- 
sion are has been made up. It will leave 
New York on the 29th inst., and among the 
number are a large number of foreign guests. 


THE Public Ledger states that free canals in 
New York have greatly increased the business 
earried on over these highways of commerce. 
The first three months of this year show an 
increase of 200,000 tons, compared with that of 
the corresponding period of 1882. The new 
boats appearing upon the canal promise a 
larger increase in the future. 


INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT.—The Lon- 
don Atheneum admits that the failure of the 
efforts to establish an international copyright 
has been due to English as well as to American 
publishers, and notes with evident satisfaction 
that the scheme now maturing is in the hands 
of American authors, who will appeal to Con- 
gress and the people to do justice to authors, 
irrespective of nationality. 


THE efficiency of oil to temper the rage of 
the waves in storms at sea is now generally 
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recognized, and it is becoming the practice for 
vessels to take oil with them to be used in this 
way in cases of extremity. The ship Glamor- 
ganshire was recently saved in a tempest by 
the timely use of oil, while a powerful steamer, 
the Navarre, neglecting it, was swept by the 
waves and went down in the North Sea, on 
the 6th of March, with those on board. ‘The 
oil operates by preventing the waves around 
the vessel from breaking, and converting them 
into a heavy swell. Chambers’ Journal re- 
marks that ‘‘ships that leave port unfurnished 
with oil in case of emergency are defrauded 
- re of their chief elements of safety.’’—Pop. 
ci. Mo. 


THE special feature of the new observatory 
at Columbia College is a paper dome. This is 
the fourth paper dome S the world. They 
have all been made by the manufacturers of 
paper boats in Troy, N. Y., and are all in this 
country. The first one made is at the Troy 
Polytechnic Institute, the second at West 
Point, and the third at Beloit College. While 
that at West Point is the largest, the Columbia 
College dome is the best in construction and 
arrangement. The method used in the manu- 
facture of the paper is kept a secret, the makers 
using a private, patented process. ‘lhe dome 
is made in sections,—semi-lunes, as they are 
technically called. There are twenty-four of 
these sections. They are bent over toward the 
inside at the edges, and bolted to ribs of wood. 
The thickness of the shell is only ,’; of an inch, 
but it is as stiff as sheet-iron. On one side of 
the dome is the oblong opening for the tele- 
scope, and over this is a shutter (likewise of 
paper, but stiffened with wood lining) which 
slides around on the outside of the dome. ‘The 
whole dome is so light that the hand can turn 
it. The inside diameter is twenty feet and the 
height is eleven feet. The floor of the observ- 
atory is one hundred feet above the ground.— 
Paper World. 


CARP grow from the egg to three pounds in 
one year. They multiply rapidly, a single fe- 
male yielding half a million eggsa year. They 
spawn in May and June. In the winter they 
burrow in the mud and remain dormant, 
neither making nor losing growth. In the 
spawn season they must be fed, or they will 
destroy the spawn. At other times they need 
not be fed, unless there are so many of them 
in the pond that the aquatic vegetation and 
the supplies brought down by the feeding 
creek are insufficient. There is scarcely a 
doubt that a carp pond would be a profitable 
adjunct to nearly every farm. 


NOTICES. 


Superintendents and others desiring Friends 
First-day School Lesson Leaves, should ad- 
dress all communications to John Wm. Hut- 


227 Waverly Place, New York City. 
Jos. A. BoGARpus, Clerk, 
First-day School Gen’! Conference. 


A Conference under the care of the Quar- 
terly Meeting’s Committee on Temperance 
will be held at Friends’ Meeting house, Read- 
ing, on First-day, Eighth mo. 26th, 1883, at 
3 P. M. 


chinson, 





